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BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ, 
No. 146. 


TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 


Quis novus hic nostris successit sedibus hospes? 
Quem sese ore ferens!—quam forti pectore et armis! 
Virc. /En. 4, v. 10. 


What guest is this that visits us from far 
Whose gallant mien bespeaks him train’d to war? 
Specrator, Pap. 340 


Sir, 


An enthusiastic admirer of real grea/ness, takes 
the liberty of diverting the attention of yourreaders, 
from the familiar occurrences, Which compose the 
proper, and acknowledged province of a periodical 
essayist, to the contemplation of a great and in- 
teresting, and edifying object, that has lately been 
presented to our speculations, the near and undis- 
turbed contemplation of a hero. Nor is such a 
subject, by any means, foreign to the purpose of your 
papers, or without precedent, for, as you well 
know, it is now not quite a century, since the first, 
and most celebrated of your predecessors, enter- 
tained his fellow-citizens with the liveliest felicita- 
tioas, on the visit of Prince Eugene to England, 
and devoted a day’s tribute, to a particular and hos- 
pitable panegyric on the features, deportment and 
qualities of that illustrious commander. The Spec- 
tator on that occasion. selected for a motto, to his 
address, the inquisitive and admiring language of 
the Queen of Carthage, to her faithful Anna, on the 
pious JALucas’ arrival in Africa: a curious’ coinci- 
dence of situations, in the late appearance of a re- 
nowned, and banished stranger in Philadelphia, 
affords so much more striking a picture, of the 
beautiful scene represented by Virgil, than the cir- 
cumstance which produced the piece in the Spec- 
‘ator, I allude to, that I can feel no remorse, for 
making use of a motto already appropriated. 

The advice of a most conspicuous philosophical 
poet, is to study man as the proper study of man- 
kind: some other very distinguished learned man 
({ do’nt remember who) has said, that the life of 
the most insignificant being, is never so barren, 
hut that it might be made to yield both incident 
and instruction; if so. what endless reflections and 
information, should be derived from a considera- 
tien, of the varios casus. the tot discrimina rerum, 
the moving accidents by flood and field, that diver- 
sify the narratives of statesmen and chiefs? But 
it is not the single excitement of a narrative, it is 
hot an animated epic, a history or romance deli- 
eating in glowing lines, a dead. remote, or legen- 
dary hero, that now invites our observation, and is 
the motive to this address: it is the society, man- 
ers, discourse of an individual. whose conquests 


have shaken thrones, whese fame has visited all | 
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quarters of the earth, whose name never enters our 
imaginations unattended by battles, carnage, civic 
wreaths, and the most sublime images, now the 
dignified companion of our social intercourse and 
hilarity, the receiver of our visits, and a guest in 
our houses. And if the majestic phantom of former 
or distant renown, seen only through the public 
actions, that have been adjudged worthy of record, 
and transmission, constitute a model for the study, 
and imitation of ages, how much more knowledge 
as well as’/pleasure, must be conveyed by the inti- 
Mate communication of a personal acquaintance, 
when the misleading lustre of deeds is dispersed 
by free conversation, and nothing intervenes to 
prevent a clear view of the real character, proper- 
ties and temper. In the present. instance the 
gratifications of such an understanding, need not 
be diminished by any fear, least the conqueror 
should be deteriorated by so near an approach to 
the man: True greatness never suffers from in- 
spection. 


But there appears to be a combination of cir- 
cumstances altogether calculated to create in Ame- 
ricans, a pleasing admiration, and respectful es- 
teem of General Moreau. In low life. a monotony 
of dispositions and pursuits prevails; among the 
great, on the contrary, we are to look for varieties 
of excellence, and strong shades ‘of evil. The 
unparalleled events which introduced him to com- 
mand and success, the misfortunes that led him to 
Pennsvivania, and his gracious carriage, since his 
residence here, all conspire to enchain eur affec- 
tion, and benevolence towards him. A young and 
inspired conqueror, such as Alexander, Harry the 
Fifth, or Gaston de Foix, whose exploits out num- 
ber his years, whose laurels are exuberant before 
his prudence has put forth its blossoms, courage- 
ous, generous, fortunatey redoutable, with one half 
the world at his feet, and calling on the other, to 
surrender at discretion, born to command, and dying 
in the career of glory, dazzles, enraptures the am- 
bitious and young; but like a Meteor, astonishes 
without either delighting er instructing the dispas- 
sionate and reflecting. The veteran, like the Cincin- 
nati, Fabii, the Washingtons, (if asecond Wasn- 
INGTON can ever appear) wrestling with fortune, 
shunning empty victories, sacrificing fame and 
feelings, braving clamours and edium for his coun- 
try’s good, provident, undaunted, consummate, 
struggling through a long life, against a vicissitude 
of disasters, the national bulwark, and as it were 
frontier, withstanding at once the insolent aggres- 
sions of an all-subduing foe, from without, and 
from within, the unmerited censures and opprobri- 
um of a discontented and fierce people, retired at 
last to privacy and repose, and in peace and hope, 
departing for a better world, but surviving forever, 
in the annals and gratitude of generations, com- 
mands attachment, veneration, concentrates 2hout 
his name, every reverent, every emulous sentiment, 
but in the happy termination of his existence, re- 
jects our sympathy. But when the various chances 
of things offer to our acquaintance, an august 
stranger, trained to a far less brilliant warfare than 
arms, summoned by a distracted country, into the 
ranks of her defenders, surmounting every obstacle 
which the want of a tactic education, must. have 
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opposed to him, rising by the invincible force of 
genius to supreme command, terrible in battle, 
clement in triumph, dreadful even in retreat; who 
after a race of the most magnanimous exploits, 
could throw aside the shield that might have borne 
him to empire, and in modest stillness and humi- 
lity, satisfy his mind with books, the muses and 
rural sports, in the genuine spirit of unaspiring 
patriotism, unbending his soul to ‘ the delightful 
measures’ of domestic happiness, when, I say, such 
a fellow-creature, in the prime ef his years, a Re- 
publican in principle, comes an exile amongst us, 
admiration, sympathy, every fine affection bids him 
welcome, all ranks, ail denominations must rejoice 
in his presence— 


The poor, the rich, the valiant and the sage, 
And boasting youth and narrative old age. 


The mere presence of a General, whose es- 
cutcheon is so amply emblazoned, cannnot but be 
matter of pleasure and exultation; but how must 
these be heightened on a more intimate intercourse 
with him? When instead. of the stately hero, we 
find an accomplished gentleman, polite, attentive, 
of an amiable unassuming address, a manly agreea- 
ble figure, an intelligent and open aspect, frank, 
cemmunicative, above the paltry reserve of brief 
authority, too conscious of his superior endowments 
to take a pride in their ostentation, a gentleman, in 
short, corresponding exactly with that part of the 
Spectator’s account of Prince Eugene, where he 
says, that should you mect him without knowing 
who he was, you would say, he was a man of mo- 
desty and merit, and were you told it was General 
Moreau, the only effect would be that some of the 
distant respect vou had entertained for his charac- 
ter, weuld be turned into familiar good-will. 


The eminent men of France have been of all 
others, most remarkable for leaving behind thena 
circumstantial Memoirs of their conduct and lives, 
necessarily embracing a pariicular account of con- 
temporary characters, measkres and occurrences: 
such memoirs, are the clearest and most abundant 
sources of future historics. A few among the 
ancients too have bequeathed to posterity, a rich 
fund of never-failing biographical instruction. No- 
thing indeed, can abound more with lessons of in- 
citement, intelligence and amusement, than the 
story of the marvellous feats and perils of a sol- 
dier, embellished by himself with all the graces of 
truth, and a flowing diction. Might [ venture a 
suggestion, I would say, that though Cesar wrote 
his commentaries, I believe under arms, currezte 
calamo and flagrante bello, it was in the fetirement 
of Scilluntes, that Xenophon, wha taught to cone 
quer in retreat, composed the masterly Cyropzdia. 
The victories ef the one, and the retreat of the 
other, would scarcely have endured to this day, 
were they not sustained by memorials more lasting 
than brass. or glory. ‘The tranquil leisure of Mor- 
risville, might add another military classic to lite- 
rature, which should be read with delight, when 
perhaps without it the triumph of Hohenlinden, 
and retreat of the Black Forest—would be for 
gotten.——- 

: CLIOSOPHIC, 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM COWPER. 
TO THE RRV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 
July 12, 1784. 
My dear William, 

I think with you, that Vinney’s line is not pure. 
If he new any authority that would have justified 
his substitution of a participle for a substantive, he 
would nave done well to have noted it in the mar- 
gin. ButI am much inclined tothink that he did not. 
Poets are sometimes exposed to difficulties insur- 
mountable by lawful means, whence I imagine 
was originally derived that indulgence that alfows 
them the use of what is called the froetica licentia. 
But that liberty I believe contents itself with the 
abbreviation or protraction of a word, or an altera- 
tion in the quantity of a syllable, and never pre- 
sumes to trespass upon grammatical propriety. I 
have dared to attempt to correct my master, but 
am not bold enough to say, that I have succeeded. 
Neither am I sure that my memory serves me 
correctly with the line that follows; but when I 
recollect the English, am persuaded that it cannot 
differ much from the true one. This therefore 
is my edition of the passage— 


Basia amatori tot tum permissa beato 
Or Basia quz juveni indulsit Susana beato 
Navarcha optaret maximus esse sua. 


The preceding lines I have utterly forgotten, and 
am consequently at a loss to know whether the 
distich thus managed, will connect itself with 
them easily, and as it ought. 

We thank you for the drawing of your house. 
ZI never knew my idea of what I had never seen, 
resemble the original so much. At some time or 
other, you have doubtless given me an exact ac- 
count of it, and I have retained the faithful im- 
pression made by your description. It is a com- 
fortable abode, and the time I hope will come, 
when I shall enjoy more than the mere represen- 
tation of it. ' 

I have not yet read the last Review, but dipping 


into it, I accidentally fell upon their account of 


Hume’s Essay on Suicide. I am glad that they 
have liberality enough to condemn the licentious- 
ness of an author whom they so much admire. 1 
say liberality, for there is as much bigetry in the 
world to that man’s errors, as there is in the hearts 
ef some sectaries to their peculiar modes and te- 
nets. He is the Pope of thousands, as blind and 
as presumptuous as himself. God certainly infu- 
tuates those who will not see. It were otherwise 
impossible that a man, naturally shrewd and sen- 
sible, and whose understanding has had all the ad- 
vantages of constant exercise and cultivation, could 
have satisfied himself, or have hoped to satisfy 
ethers with such palpable sophistry, as has not 
even the grace of fallacy to recommend it. His 
silly assertion, that because it would be no sin to 
divert the course of the Danube. therefore it is 
none to let out a few ounces of biood from an arte- 
ry, would justify not suicide only, but homicide 
also. For the lives of ten thousand men are of 
less consequence to their country, than the course 
ef that river tothe regions through which it fiows. 
Population would soon make society amends - for 
the loss of her ten thousand members, but the Joss 
of the Danube would be felt by all the millions 
that dwell upon its banks, to all generations. But 
the life of a man, and the water of a river, can 
wever come into competition with each other, in 
point of value, unless in the estimation of an un- 
principled philosopher. 

I thank you for your offer of Classics. When 
¥ want I will borrow. Horace is my own. Ho- 
mer, with a clavis, I have had possession of some 
vears- They are the property of Mr. Jones. A 
Virgil, the property of Mr. S$ » have had as 
long. Iam nobody in the affair ef Tenses, unless 
‘when you are present. 





Yours ever, W. Cc. 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


T0 THE REV. YOHN NEWTON. 
July 19, 1784. 
In those days, when Bedlam was open to the 
cruel curiosity of holiday-ramblers, I have been a 
visitor there. ‘Though a boy, I was not altogeth- 
er insensible of the misery of the peor captives, 
nor destitute of feeling for them. But the mad- 
ness of some of them, had such an humourous air, 
and displayed itself in so many whimsical freaks, 
that it was impossible not to be entertained, at the 
same time that i was angry with myself for being 
so. A line of Bourne’s is very expressive of the 
spectacle, which this world exhibits, tragi-comical 
as the incidents of it are, absurd in themselves, but 
terrible in their consequences. 
Sunt res humane flebile ludibrium. 


An instance of this deplorable merriment, has oc- 
curred in the course of the last week, at Olney. A 
feast gave the oceasion toa catastrophe truly shock- 
ing. 
Yours, my dear friend, 
W.C. 


7O THE REY. JOHN NEWTON. 


July 28, 1784. 

My dear friend, I may perhaps be short, but am 
not willing that you should go to Lymington with- 
out first having had a line from me. I know that 
place well, having spent six weeks there, above 
twenty yearsago. . The town is neat, and the coun- 
try delightful. You walk well, and will consequent- 
ly find a part of the coast, called Hall-Cliff, within 
the reach of your ten toes. It was a favourite 
walk of mine; to the best of my remembrance, 
about three miles distant from Lymington. There 
you may stand upon the beach, and comtemplate 
the Needle-rock. At least you might have done 
sotwenty years ago. But since that time (I think) 
| it is fallen from its base, and is drowned, and is no 
longer a visible object of contemplation. I wish 
you may pass your time there happily, as in all 
probability you will, perhaps usefully too to others, 
undoubtedly soto yourself, 

‘Fhe manner, in which you have been previously 
made acquainted with Mr. Gilpin, gives a_provi- 
dential air to your journey, and affords reason to 
hope, that you may be charged with a message to 
him. I admire him, as a biographer. But as 
Mrs. Unwin and I were talking of him last night, 
we could not but wonder, that a man should see so 
much excellence in the lives, and so much glory 
and beaaty in the deaths of the martvrs, whom he 
has recorded, and at the same time disapprove the 
principles, that produced the very conduct he ad- 
mired. It seems however a step towards the truth 
to applaud the fruits of it; and one cannot help 
thinking, that one step more would put him in 
possession of the truth itself By your meats 
may he be enabled to take it! 

We are obliged to you for the preference you 
would have given to Olney, had not Providence 
determined your course another way. But as, 
when we saw you last summer, you gave us no 
reason to expect you this, we are the less disap- 
pointed. At your age and mine, biennial visits 
have such a gap between them, that we cannot 
promise ourselves upon those terms very numerous 
future interviews. But, whether ours are to be 
many or few, you will always be welcome to me, 
for the sake of the comfortable days that are past. 
In my present state of mind, my friendship for 
you indeed is aswarm as ever. But I feel myself 
very indifferently qualified to be your companion. 
Other days than these inglorious and unprofitable 
ones are promised me, and when I see them, | 
shall rejeice. 

I saw the advertisement of your adversary’s book. 
He is happy at least in this, that, whether he have 
brains or none, he strikes without the danger of be- 























ing striken again. He could not wish to engage 


whose publication is postponed till Christmas, jg 
resolved (I suppose) to do something. But do 
what he will, he cannot prove, that you have not 
been aspersed, or that you have not refuted the 
charge ; which, unless he can do, I think he wil 
do little to the purpose. 

Mrs. Unwin thinks of you, and always with a 
grateful recollection of yours and Mrs. Newton’s 
kindness. She has had a nervous fever lately, 
But [ hope she is better. The weather forbids 
walking, a prohibition hurtful to us both. 

We heartily wish you a good journey, and 

aie affectionately yours, 


W. C.—_M, U. 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 


August 14, 1784. 
My Dear Friend, 

I give you joy of a journey performed without 
treuble or danger. You have travelled five hun. 
dred miles without having encountered either, 
Some neighbours of ours, about a fortnight since, 
made an excursion only to a neighbouring village, 
and brought home with them fractured sculls, and 
broken limbs, and one of them is dead. For my 
own part, I seem pretty much exempted from the 
dangers of the road. ‘I hanks to that tender inter- 
est and concern, which the Legislature takes in 
my security! Having no doubt their fears lest sy 
precious a life should determine too soon, and by 
some untimely stroke of misadventure; they have 
made wheels and horses so expensive, that | am 
not likely to owe my death to either. 

Your Mother and I continue to visit Weston 
daily, and find in those agreeable bowers, such 
amusement. as leaves us but little room to regret 
that we can go no farther. Having touched that 
theme, | cannot abstain from the pleasure of telling 
you, that our neig!:bours in that place, being about 
to leave it for some time. and meeting us there but 
afew evenings before their departure, entreated 
us, during their absence, to consider the garden, 
and all its contents, as our own, and to gather 
whatever we liked, without the least scruple. We 
accordingly picked strawberries as often as we 
went, and brought home as many bundles of 
honey-suckles as served to perfume our dwelling 
tll they returned. 

Once more, by the aid of Lord Dartmouth, | 
find myself a voyxger in the Pacific Ocean. In 
our last night’s lecture we made acquaintance with 
the island of Hapaee, where we had never been 
before. The French and Italians it seems, have 
but little cause to plume themselves on account of 
their achievements in the dancing way; and we 
may hereafter, without much repining at it, ac- 
knowledge their superiority in that art. ‘Fhey are 
equalled, perhaps excelled, by savages. How 
wonderful, that wichout any intercourse with 
a politer world, and having made no proficiency in 
any other accomplishment, they should in this 
however have made themselves such adepts, that 
for regularity and grace of motion, they might even 
be our masters. How wonderful teo, that with a 
tub, and a stick, they should be able to produce 
such harmony, as persons accustomed to the 
sweetest music, cannot but hear with pleasure. Is 
it not very difficult to account for the striking differ- 
ence of character, that obtains among the inhabi- 
tants of these islands? Many of them are near 
neighbours to each other. ‘Their opportunities of 
improvement much the same; vet some of them 
are in a degree polite, discover symptoms of taste, 
and have a sense of elegance; while others are as 
rude as we naturally expect to find a people who 
have never had any communication with the North- 
ern hemisphere. These volumes furnish much 
matter of philosophical speculation, and often en- 
tertain me even while I am not employed in read- 
ing them. 


I am sorry you have not been able to ascertain 





| ia a controversy upon easier terms. The other, | the doubtful intelligence I have received on the 
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subject, of cork skirts, and bosoms. I am now 
every day occupied in giving all the grace I car: 
i my new production, and in transcribing it; | 
shall soon arrive at the passage that censures that 
lly, Which I shall be loth to expunge, but which 
| must not spare, unless the criminals can be con- 
yictede “The world however, 1s not so unproduc- 
‘ive of subjects of censure, but that it may possibly 
supply me with some other, that may serve as well. 

If you know any body that is writing, or intends 
to write an epic poem on the new regulation of 
Franks, you may give him my compliments, and 
these two lines for a beginning— 


Heu quot amatores nunc torquet epistola rara ! 
Vectigal certum, perituraque gratia Franki / 


Yours faithfully, WwW. C. 
70 THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 
August 16, 1784. 
Afy dear friend, 

Had you not expressed a desire to hear from me 

before you take leave of Lymington, I certainly 
should not have answered you so soon. Knowing 
he place, and the amusements it affords, I should 
have had more modesty, than to suppose myself 
capable of adding any thing to your present enter- 
winments. worthy to rank with them. I am not 
however, totally destitute of such pleasures as an 
inland country may pretend to. If my windows 
do not command a view of the ocean, at least they 
jook out upon a profusion of mignonette ; whieh, if 
itbe not so grand an object, is however quite as 
fragrant, and if 1 have not an hermit in a grotto, | 
have nevertheless myself in a green-house, a less 
venerable figure perhaps, but not at all less anima- 
ted than he: nor are we in this nook altegether un- 
furnished with such means o_ philosophical experi- 
ment and speculation, as at present the worle 
rings with. On Thursday morning last, Wwe sent 
up a balloon from Emberton-meadow. hrice it 
rose, and as oft descended; and in the evening it 
performed anether flight at Newport, where it 
went up, and came down no more. Like the ar- 
row, discharged at the pigeon, in the Trojan games, 
it kindled in the air, and was consumed in a 
moment. I have not heard what interpretation 
the soothsayers have given to the omen, but shall 
wonder a litle, if the Newton shepherd prognosti- 
cate any thing less from it than the most bloody 
war, that was ever waged in Europe. 

1 am reading Cook’s last voyage, and am much 
pleased and amused with it. It seems, that in 
some of the Friendly Isles, they excel so much in 
dancing, and perform that operation with such 
exquisite delicacy and grace, that they are not sur- 
passed even upon our European stages. Od! that 
Vestris had been in the ship, that he might have 
seen himself outdone by a savage. ‘The paper in- 
deed tells us, that the Queen of Trance has clapped 
this king of capers up in prison, for declining te 
dance before her, on a pretence of sickness, when 
in fact he was in perfect health. If this be true. 
perhaps he may by this time be prepared to second 
such a wish as mine, and to think, that the durance 
he suffers, would be well exchanged for a dance 
at Annamooka. I should however. as little have 
expected to hear, that these islanders had such 
consummate skill in an art, that requires so much 
taste in the conduct of the person, as that they were 
good mathematicians, and astronomers. Detec- 
tive as they are, in every branch of knowledge, and 
in every other species of refinement, it seems 
wonderiul, that they should arrive at such perfec- 
tion in the dance; which some of our English gen- 
tlemen, with all the assistance of I rench instruc- 
tion, find it impossible to learn. We must con- 
tide therefure. that particular nations, have a ge- 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mrs. Unwin remembers to have been in com- 
-pany with Mr. Gilpin, at her Brother’s. She 
thought him very sensible and polite, and conse- 
quently very agreeable. 

We are truly glad, that Mrs. Newton and your- 
self are so well, and that there is reason to hope. 
that Eliza is better. You will learn from this 
Letter, that we are so, and that for my own part, 
I am not quite so low in spirits, as at some times. 
Learn too, what you knew before, that we love you 
all, and that I am your We Ge 

[To be Continued.] 
ee 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF BENJAMIN WEST, ESQ. 
PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, &c. &c, 
( Continued.) 


Mr. West has passed a good deal of his time at 
Windsor, in the neighbourhood of which place his 
country-house is situated. or many years he has 
enjoyed the countenance of royalty. If the king 
is not so fund of this noble art as some of his an- 
cestors were who have filled the throne of England. 
he at least admires it sufficiently to profess himself 
the protector of it. His majesty’s reign has not 
been a passive one, war has engaged more than one 
half of it. Peace is the nurse of the noble arts. 
No painter ever executed half the works for a king 
as Mr. West has done, and we doubt not to the 
entire satisfaction of his majesty. It has been no 
uncommon thing for a king to confer a title upon 
a painter of transcendent merit. Charles the first, 
James, and Charles II, did it. Foreign sovereigns 
have ennobled and otherwise exalted eminent paint- 
ers, and we think it justice and policy to do so. 
Who deserves such a recompense more than the 
men who spend their lives, we might say shorten 
them, by a sedentary profession which embellishes 
and enriches their country. In all probability such 
an expectation has never entered the thoughts of 
the subject of these remarks. If his modesty (as 
is probable) be equal to his merit, he would say 
any outward mark of royal favour would be above 
his deserving, and he would flee from it. But ho- 
nours and royal favours of that kind are too much 
at the disposal of a minister, who endeavours to 
have them conferred on persons promoting his 
views rather than the nation’s welfare. Courtiers 
would tell a king they might be better disposed of 
than on painters. Such men ought to be reminded 
of the reply of the emperor Charles V, to certain 
courtiers. jealous of the notice his majesty had 
taken of his favourite painter, by conferring knight- 
hood on him, and making him Count Palatine, and 
all his descendants gentlemen. ‘1 can never want 
courtiers (said he) for my court, but I may not al- 
ways have a Zivian with me.” Many may be illi- 
beral enough to think that pecuniary acknowledg- 
ments are the proper and the complete rewards of 
a painter. however gifted. Mr. West may think 
so himself; for the writer is as fully unacquainted 
with his thoughts hereon or of the measure of his 
professional recompense, royal or private, as he is 
of the affairs of the Grand Seignior. It is from 
the artist’s works alone that we are led to doubt 
whether the honours he has done his profession are 
not more than equal to any advantages he may have 
derived from it. By expertness alone he has been 
intilled to great gains. Protogenes painted many 
fine pieces, among the rest one of Jalysus, but he 
was seven years about it, and he lived in want till 
accident raised him above it. It has been matter 
of surprise to many that the painters of the last 
thirty years, by whom the art has been advanced 
to so much excellence. should have been so littie 
noticed and honoured. Except in the case of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, we look in vain for especial fa- 
vour or distinction. <A Sir Peter Lely, a Sir Chris- 





in France. and our friends in the South Sea, have 
hinds very neariy akin, thou,h tvey mhabit coun- 
ines so very remote irom each other, 


ius for particular feats, and that our neighbours | 


topher Wren, a Sir Robert Strange, a Sir Joshua- 
Keynolds, were at once ornaments and pillars o 
their country, to ennoble such men is to eninoble 
tue nation which possesses them. ‘Io delineate < 


suolime historical eyent by the pencil, with per- 


— 
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spicuity and dignity, is to disply a power almost 
divine; it may well be called the epic of the art. 
{s it then for want of some able writer to speak of 
the utility of the art, that it is not more honoured? 
There has been less published in our own country, 
on painters, than In almost any other country in Eu- 
rope. In Italy, in France, Germany, and Holland, 
excellent lives of painters, and treatises on the art 
of painting have been written. Our neighbours 

unquestionably have hitherto held in greater esteem 

beth professors, and the works of their hands, than 

we have. ‘This, however, is not likely to be the 

case in future. The subject of this Memoir may 

be said to have contributed so largely and so hap- 

pily to adorn the national temple of painting, that 

there can be ne apprehension of its henceforward 

wanting votaries. It is but a duty. therefore, 

to transmit with honour and gratitude to pos- 
terity, the name of a man who has done so much 

for his country. Poetry and painting have always 
been termed twin sistere. They are now united in 

a Shee. Let us hope, therefore, we shall not want 
for poets and historians to do justice to the value 
of the art at all times, and particularly at this 
time. 


As painting speaks an universal language, Mr. 
West has properly considered it as a powerful in- 
strument, and therefore that it ought to be employ- 
ed for moral and useful purposes. Nothing indeli- 
cate, nothing even grotesque, has issued from his 
pencil. His works are a silent, but impressive 
system of morality, piety, and patriotism. 
Painting, in France, has been at times degraded 
and reduced to a very low ebb: witness the com- 
mencement of the late revolution when nothing 
but ribaldry or obscenity was observed or sought 
after, and yet there was atime when only they who 
were of noble blood were permitted to exercise this 
art, because it was to be presumed that all the ingre- 
dients of a good painter, are not ordinarily found in 
men of vulgar birth. That a good judgment, a 
warm and vigorous fancy, with a sublimity and 
reach of thought are indispensible in a painter none 
can deny: and yet that these qualities may be pos- 
sessed without the bloed of hereditary nobility, we 
have not only the present instance before us as a 
proof, but many, very many others, which we could 
name if we were writing the lives of the eminent 
painters of Great Britain. 


Mr. West has turned the influence of his art te 
the promotion of virtue. He has done his part to 
improve the world, by placing before the eyes of 
mankind the noblest examples of their predecessors 
or cotemporaries. It is therefore as much for the 
goodness of the man as the excellence of the pain- 
ter that he is so much esteemed abroad, and b 
persons who never saw him. It was for this that 
he was so flatteringly foliowed and distinguished by 
the scientific of the capital of France, in 1802, 
when with his youngest son, he went to Paris to 
view the national gallery of the art. 


He was received among them in the most friend. 
ly and even affectionate manner: the central ad- 
ministration of the arts invited him to a dinner 
given in a great measure on his account. The fol- 
lowing beautiful and classical verses were written 
by Lavallée one of their members, and read to Mre 
West at this fraternal repast. We hope to be able 
to give our readers a suitable translation of them in 
a future number of our miscellany. 
Vers lus au Diner donné par l’ Administration du Musée 
central des Arts, le 7 Vendemiaire an XI, A Mon- 
sieur West, Directeur de Académie royale de Lon. 
dres. 

Alors que dans nos murs les marbres de Paros, 
T,es trésors de |’ Attique, et le Dieu de Délos, 
En triomphe porvrés sur le char de la Gloire, 
D’Athéne et de Paris confondaient la mémoire, 
Mes chants audacieux célébraient les héros: 
Et Barde forcuné des belliqueux travaux, 
Je vis a mes accens sourire la Patrie ; 
Ex du soldat francais révelant le génie, 





Mons vers, en traits de feu sur le front des Palais, 
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Du réveil des Beaux-Arts prédire les bienfaits. 
Léstems sont arrives: désormais sans alarmes, 
Domptés par notre amour bien plus que par nos armes, 

Le Germain, fier encor des aigles de Varus, 

Wes descendans d’Odin, dans leurs lacs invaincus ; 

Le Russe, unique orgueil de ‘sa terre inféconde ; 

L’ Espagnol, qui d’un Monde a surchargé le Monde; 

Vingt Peuples dont les tems accrurent la splendeur, 

Si grands de souvenirs, de vertus et d’honneur, 

D’un’courroux passager abjurant le murmure, 

Sont, dans nos bras pressés, rendus a la nature. 
Albion. manquait seule a tant de noms fameux: 

Hélas! erreur commune aux rivaux généreux ! 

Plus ces rivaux sont grands, plus la paix est tardive: 

Mais quand de Polivier Pheureuse Epoque arrive, 

La Guerre en expirant, pour laver ses forfaits, 


: ieee bid. ' J 
Leégue a son dernier jour sa constance a la Paix. 


brangais! Anglais! pourquoi, martyrs d’un vain cou- 


rage, 

Vous eharger des destins de Rome et de Carthage, 
A la gloire teus deux vous avez méme part. 
N’avez-vous pas tous deux €pouvanré César? 
Contre les Sarasins déployant vos bannicres, 
Ensemble défendu les tombeaux de vos péres? 

¥.a Neustrie a fourni des meres a vos fils? 

L’ Armor:que a regu les enfans de I'Isis; 

Quand la Croix dépeupla notre Europe alarmée, 
Vous mourtites ensemble aux champs de ’Idumée: 
Méme amour pourles Arts et pourla Liberté, 
Mémes veux pour la gloire et l’immortalité, 

Egal attachement aux droits dé la Patrie, 
Philosophie égale et parzille industrie, 

Ambition, g:andeur, infortunes, succés, 
Anglais, tout vous forma ies tréres des Francais, 
Soyez-le pour toujours, et nous donnons l’exemple, 


Enfans des Arts! vos cours de ’honneur sont le tem- 


ple ; 
Soyez le premier nceud ces neeuds solennels, 
E: de Pauguste Paix les garans éternels. 
Célebre West! allez, portez a l’Angleterre 
L’affection, Vespoir, les voeux de notre terre. 
Si la guerre jamais rallumait ses flambeaux, 
Convoquez vos Bretons autour de vos Tableaux; 
Montrez, Peintre savant, a leur ame attendrie 
Le sang que les combats cotitent 4 la Patrie; 
Offrez 4 leurs regards ce Wolfe, si jeune encor, 
Frappé loin de leurs bras au ciel du Labrador ; 
Montrez leur les tyrans enfantés par la guerre: 
Et Tacite nouveau, ressuscitant Tibére, 
‘Trainez-les sur les pas de la sceur de Drusus, 
Yet que leurs pleurs encor vengent Germénicus. 
Est-ce aux rivalités que /’ Anglais sacritie? 
D’un effroi généreux é:onnez son génie! 
Déroulez Regus, fameux par ses bourreaux, 
Fameux par sa vertu, fameux par vos pinceaux: 


Tous vos chefs-d’@uvres, West, auront méme él quence 


Il en est un pourtant dont ma fierté s’offense : 
Que dis-je? Le Francais, quand il brisa ses fers, 
¥en efligant le trOne, eifaga ses revers. 
Nommons donc, sans rougir, cette rage navale, 
Bataille dela Houge, aux deux Peuples farale. 
Partisans des combats! contemplex ces vaisseaux, 
Ministres du trépas, ensanvtanter les flots. 
Voyez leurs vastes flanes tourmentés par Porag 
Vomir léclair, te feu, la foudre et ie carnage ; 
Voyez de ces voicans sur les mers balancés 

Les immenses débris jusques aux cieux lancés, 
Par leur horrible choc redoublant lépouvante, 
Retomber écrasés sur la vague ¢cumante. 

O West! de ce Tableau si leurs ceeurs sont émus, 
Offre ton Age @or a leurs yeux eperdus ; 
Dis-leur: voila les jours créés par la nature, 
Les beaux jours de ia paix et de agriculture, 
Les jours de ta vertu, des talens et des moeurs ; 
Etrangers aux remods, étrangers aux dovieurs. 
Puissent ainsi les Arts, en charmant notre vie, 
Etre a jamasis les fils de la Philosophie! 

O West! que les Anglais, par um noble laurier, 
De leurs Peintres, en toi, couronnent le premier. 
%.a France applaudira. Milten de la Pejnture! 
Tes travaux passeront ala race future. 
Restaurateur d’un Art si chéri d’Albicn, 
L’cquitable avenir consacrera ton nom: 

Et ne séparant pius la France et l'Angleterre, 

WMelant dans son estime et l’une et lautre terre, 

S: la postérité sent le besoin des Arts, 

Ket reconnait dans Loncres, aux chefs-d’cetivres 
épars, 

Les progres de I’Ecole a tes lecons soumise, 

Ille vappellera le Vien de la ‘Tamise. 


-) 
. 


Tn our former Number we left this “ ornamento 
sfilendor dei soecol nostro” inspecting the works of 
art at Paris, to which his access was made very 
finttering, by means ofa letter of recominendation 
ef him trom Lordtlawkesbury to Mr. Merry, the 


then resident minister at Paris. 
American ambassador at the court of Great Bri- 
tain, did him the same kindness with respect to the 
representative of the United States in that metro- 
polis: in short, by these honourable credentials, all 
places to which his desire led him were opened to 
his inspection. The president, not insensible to 
the value of such an opportunity, would have ren- 
dered it of national advantage, by enriching his 
academy with casts from the estimable Greek frag- 
ments so lately sent heme by the committees ol 
Scavans, in Asia Minor, and the Greek islands: 
but the war frustrated his laudable design. Mr 
West acknowledged the presonal respect and civi- 
lity shewn him by inviting to a @ejeune, at the ho- 
tel de Marigny, the president of the arts. the dis- 
tineuished gentlemen of the administration of the 
central museum of aris, with their ladies and 
friends as well as many others, celebrious for their 
talents, and whose admiration of the arts had led 
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them to Paris. 


tiquaries. 


members, 
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Mr. King, the 


From what has been said. it is obvious, that the 
fame of Mr. West is not confined to this country, 
nor is it here alone that testimonials of it have been 
offered up. They originated here, because he was 
first known here as an ornament and pillar of the | 
arts. It was so long ago as 1765, as we mention- 
ed before, that he was chosen a member of the in- 
corporated society of artists; and in 1772, his ma- 
jesty honoured him with the title of historical 
painter, and afterwards gave him the appointinent 
of surveyor of the royal pictures. His election to 
the chair of the royal academy, upon the death ot 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, was peculiarly honourable— 
it was unanimous. Inthe same year (1791) he was 
chosen a member of the Dilettanti society. In the 
next year he was elected a member of the society 
for the encouragement of arts, manufactures, and 
commerce; as alsoa member of the society of an- ; 
About four years ago he was elected a 
geevernor of the Foundling-hospital: and in the 
course of last year became a member of the 
royal institution. All the above are marks of re- 
spect shewn to Mr. West’s professional and pri- 
vate character in England: out of it, the academy 
of Rome made him free to study there, in the first 
part of his career; and at Florence, by the inter- 
est of Sir Horace Mann, and the Marquis Geren), 
he was made free of that academy also. At Bo- 
logna, at Parma, and at Venice, Mr. West was ac- | 
mitted to the same privilege in their respective 
academies. The philosophical seciety of Philadel- 
phia, not backward in estimating and claiming what 
they had reason to consider in part their own, 
complimented him with a diploma. The Prince 
of Waldeck, the Duke of Courland, and other il- 
lustrious personages, have availed themselves of 
Mr. West’s talents, and as liberally have rewarded 
them. But that which perhaps is a more unequi- 
vocal mark of the powerful diffusion of his reputa- 
tien is, that forgetting the national rivalry, torget- 
ting the rancorous hostility of the two contending 
powers, the National Institute at Paris, in the de- 
partment of the fine arts, without any previous in- 
timation or connexion, elected him one of its 





With respect to the remaining Epistles, there 
are references, in the brief writi.gs of Clement o: 
tome, and of Hermas,to that of ot. James, to the 


St. John. Polycarp also refers to the second ang 
fourth of these.* In short, out of our twenty-one 
received Epistles, there are but four which are no} 
quoted or referred to in the scanty works of the 
Apostolical Fathers; and these four are sufficiently 
established in the writings of the next period. 

We will now return to our argument.—The 
Epistles which are thus early and confidently esta- 
blished, disclose to us, incidentally, the miracles 
and resurrection of Christ; the power of workin 
miracles by the first preachers of the Gospel; the 
miraculous conversion of St. Paul: and, what js 
more, it is unequivocally asserted in the age of 
the Apostles, and in letters to persons among whom 
they were wrought, that MIRACLES are the sign of 
an Apostle. 

Four of the few and mutilated works which re. 
main to us of the Apostolic Fathers, mention the 
resurrection and ascension of Christ: and Quadra. 
tus, who lived nearly at the same period, has lef 
us a striking testimony to the miracles of our Sa. 
viour- He asserts, ** that those whom he healed 
and raised were well known. and that some had 
even reached his times’ { It would be in vain to 
quote the recognition of miracles, and of the sam: 
miracles, in the works of succeeding writers. 

Uhe miraculous nature of the story of the original 
Christian missionaries is a fact which may be se- 
curely trusted to the preceding evidence. That 
it Was 1a the main what we have now, may be 
proved by the same means; namely, by the inci- 
dental and unsuspicious test'mony of the letters of 
its firstteachers. Irom these we may collect, be- 
sides what we have already mentioned, Christ's 
descent and family—nis innocence—the meekness 
and gentlencss of his character—his exalted na- 
ture—his life of self-denial and sufferinyhis pa- 


y tience and resignation—the appointment of the 


Eucharist, and the manner of it—his agony—his 
confession before Pontius Pilate—his stripes, crv- 
cifixion, and burial—his resurrectien and appear- 
ance; first to Peter, then to the rest of the Apos- 
tles—his ascension into heaven, and his designa- 
tion to be the future Judge of mankind—the stated 
residence of the Apostles at Jerusalem—and the 
successful propayation of the religion.|]} We may 
add to this statement, that the remaining works of 
the Apostolical Fathers mention many of the mate- 
rial, and many oi the minute facts recorded in our 
histories; and that they are never at variance with 
them or the letters of the Apostles. We may urge 
too, that no other story was ever produced ; for even 
the Gospels, which we consider as Apocryphal, 
agree in the main with ovr received histeries, and 
only differ from them by unauthorised additions; 
they all assert the divine mission, miracles, and re- 
surrection of Christ. It may also be added, though 
the argument is sufficiently established, that the 
undoubted reception of our four canonical Gospels, 
by the first race of Christians after the Apostles, 
and by the churches which the Apostles had in- 
structed, (which we shall shew to have been the 
case, under the next proposition) decisively proves 
shat they contained, as to all material and lead- 


| ing facts, what the Apostles themselves had preach- 


ed and asserted. 


In the last place, we are to prove that the ori- 
ginal preachers of Christianity voluntarily undei- 
went labours, dangers, and sufferings, to establish 
this miraculous story. Although this argument 
is, I think, capable of being sustained by pagan tes- 





* Thetestimonies here referred to may be seen in the 
laborious collection of Dr. Lardner. A very judicious 
and sufficient selection of all those of the greatest im- 
pertance willalso be foundin Dr. Less’s work On the 
Authenticity, Credibility, and Uncorrupied Preservarion 
—_ New Testament, which has been lately translat 
ed. 

¢ 2 Cor. xi?.12. 

} Quad. apud Euseb. Ecc. Hist, lib. iv, c. 





Pirst and Second of St. Peter, and to the First of 


|| Paley’s Evid. vol. 1, p. 124 
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jimony alone, yet here, also, we are able to extract 
decisive proof from the writings of the Christians 
themselves. Let us first examine the force of the 
former. Tacitus, in his memorable description 
of Nero’s persecution, mentions, that “a vast 
multitude (ef Christians) were convieted, not so 
much of the crime of burning Rome, as of hatred 
to mankind:* that sufferings at their execution 
were aggravated by insult and mockery; for some 
were disguised it: skins of wild beasts, and worried 
to death by dogs; some were crucified ; and others, 
when the day closed, were wrapt in pitch shirts, 
and set on fire, that they might illuminate the 
nicht) The conduct (of Nero) created pity to- 
wards the sufferers, though they were criminals 
and deserving the severest punishment.” 

Our concern with this passage, at present, is 
only so far as it affords a presumption in support 
of the proposition which we maintain, as to the 
activity and sufferings of the first teachers of Chris- 
tianity- It tends, among other things, to confirm 
the enmity and false notion of the pagans, in regard 
to the Christians; and it proves indisputably—if 
the religion, which thirty-four years before arose 
in Judea had overspread that country, had extend- 
ed itself to Rome, and had already gaincd there a 
vast multitude of converts—that the original 

eachers and missionaries of the institution could 
not have been idle: and, when we call to mind the 
known state of the opinions and tempers of man- 
kind atthe time the religion was first promulgated 
(which has been considered under the preceding 
propositions), and remember that the fact of the 
execution of its author is incontestable; when we 
are assured that it was first preached in the very 
country, among the same people, and in the same 
are that the execution took place; we may be 
well convinced that the endeavours of its first pro- 
raoters could not but be attended with difficulty and 
danger 

Suetonius, a writer contemporary with Tacitus, 
describing the transactions of the same reign, says 
that the Christians, a set of men of a new and mis- 
chievous (or magicalt) superstition, were pu- 
nished.} 

Juvenal.|| who lived about the same time, is also 
snpposed, with great probability, to allude to the 
cruelties of Nero towards the Christians; at any 
rate. we are sufficiently assured that such perse- 
cutions took place, and such enmity existed to the 
Christian character, within thirty-one years of 
Christ’s death; that is, according to the course of 
nature. in the life-time probably of some of the 
Apostles, and certaiuly of those who were conyert- 
ed by them. 

If, then, the Author of the r-ligion was put to 
death in the execution of his desiga—if many of 
ihe first race of Christians suffered great extremi 
ties for their® profession—can it be credible that 
those who ceme defween the two. who were inevi- 
tably the first preachers of the religion, could carry 
on their undertaking with ease and safety? 

The testimony of the younger Pliny, though 
later (about eighty years after Christ’s death), 
is very material: it proves that the Christians were 
exposed to the severest sufferings, without any 
public persecution being denounced against them 
by sovereign authority: he requests the emperor's 
instructions how he is to act: yet it appears that 
accusations, trials, and executions, were and had 





* This absurd opinion might arise from the Christians’ 
associating principally among themselves, and retiring as 
much as possible from the world. The justice ef it, 
and of the term exitiadilis superstition, may be estimated 
by reading the rule of conduct delivered to these very 
mena few years before by St. Paul, particularly Rom. 
xii, xiii, 

+ Malefice.—See Dr. Watson’s observations on this 
word, in his Letters to Gibbon, Sermon and Tracts, p. 


322. 
4 Suet. in Nero, cap. 16, fi Sat. I. y. 195. 
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been going on long against them: and we may 
fairly argue, that if such was their treatment from 
a polished scholar,* and from a mild and equitable 
prince, their general situation must have been sin- 
gularly hard and distressful. From a rescript of 
Adrian to Minucius Fundanus. the pro-consul of 
Asia, it appears, that it was the custom of the peo- 
ple of Asia to proceed against the Christians with 
tumult and clamour.t Martial seems to have in 
view the sufferings of the Christians in one of his 
epigrams,$ and to make them the subject of his 
ridicule; which, if it be the case, shews the notorie- 
ty of the fact; and his testimony, as well as 
Pliny’s, goes also to another point; namely, that 
their sufferings and deaths were so far voluntary, 
that they might have prevented them, by consen- 
ting to join in the heathen sacrifices. Vhe con- 
stancy (which implies sufferings) of the Christians 
is imputed by Epictetus|| to madness, or habit ; and 
is very unphilosophically deducted, by Marcus Au- 
relius,§ from obstinacy ef disposition. 

The Iast source of the mass of evidence upon 
which the sufferings of the original teachers of 
Christianity is established, are the writings of the 
Christians themselves, 

In the First place, our four Gospels agree in 
representing Christ as foretelling the persecution 
of his followers ;** and though we are not entitled 
to argue from these passages that Christ actually 
did foretell these events, and that they accordingly 
came to pass, for that would be to assume the 
truth of the religion. yet we may confidently con- 
tend that either this was really the case, or that the 
writers of these histories put the predictions in 
Christ’s mouth, because at the time of writing 
them the event had turned out in this manner. 
Ihe fact is indisputavle, (as will be presently seen) 
that these writers were among the first race of 
Christians, and that their writings were known and 
public in the age immediately succeeding to that of 
the Apostles. 
authors, they bear testimony to the sufferings of the 
first teachers of Christianity. 

Secondly, the collection ofletters which have come 
down to us, written in the midst of the business of 
the first promulgation of the Gospel, without the 
slightest desiga to give posterity any history of it. 
a»ouads every where with exhortations to patience 
and topics of comfort under distress, and with di- 


its first teachers.tt What could these mean, if 
there was nothing in the circumstances of the times 
which required the exercise of constancy and re- 
solution ; or is it credible that these writers should 
universally speak of their sufferings and distresses, 
in an age which witnessed their life and actions, 
unless there was truth in the assertion? That the 
letters mentioning these sufferings of the first 
Christians appeared in the age, I have before estab- 
lished; and that these sufferings were voluntarily 


their religion, is apparen’ from the according tesii- 
monies of Christian and Pagan authors. Tacitus, 
Pliny, Marcus Antonius,f} and other heathen wri- 
ters, speak of their obstinate endurance of punish- 
ment solely on this account. The letters of the 
Apostles before mentioned, assign solely this rea- 





* The judgment of Pliny is still upon record. ‘* Those 
who persisted in declaring themselves Christians, I or- 
dered to be led away (i. e. to execution); for I did noe 
doubt, whatever it was they confessed, that contumacy and 
inflexible obstinacy ought to be punished.” Enpist. ad Tra- 
janum. 

¢+ Lard. Heath. Test. vol. II, p. 110. 

¢ Epig. lib. x, 25. || Epict. lib. iv, c. 7. 

§ Marc. Aurel. Med. lib. xi, c. 3. 

** Matt. xxiv, 9. Mark iv, 17. 
John xvi, 4. 

+ Rom. v. 3, 4, viii, 35, 37. 2. Cor. iv, 8, 9, 10, 14, 
16,17, Jamesv. 10, 11, Heb. x, S236. 2 Thess. i, 
1—5, Pet. 12, 15, 19. 

tt Marc. Ant. lib. ii, ¢. 3, 


Luke xxi, 12—16. 
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son for their labours and patience. The writings 
of theircontemporaries bear unequivocal testimony to 
this point:* and Tertullian, at the end of the se- 
cond century, could confidently assert, that scarcely 
one Christian had suffered public punishment for 
any crime but his religion.+ 

[ am therefore warranted in concluding, that the 
original preachers of Christianity voluntarily under- 
vent labours, dangers, and sufferings, solely for the 
sake of establishing the truth of a story, which story 
was miraculous, and. in the main, the same with 
that which is believed by modern Christians. 

[ To be Continued. ] 


CRITICISM. 
[From the Boston Review. } 

Democracy Unveiled, or tyranny stripped of the garb 
of patriotism By Christopher Caustic, LL. D. &c. 
&c. Boston, J. West. 12mo. 

In all free governments political satire, though 
little distinguished by novelty of sentiment or ele- 
gance of language, will be read with avidity. The 
buffoonry of Pindar will be sometimes received as 
wit, and even his blasphemy, horrid beyond paral- 
lel, will be slightly censured by the multitude of 
those, whose malignity exults in the profanation of 
whatever is venerable; in the ridicule of their mo- 
narch, and abuse of the supporters of his throne. 
| But such productions soon perish. When the fer- 


| vour of party, which alone enables them to cover a 





Whoever, therefore, were their | 


rect though incidental allusions to the sufferings of 


sustained for the sake of establishing the truth of 


| weak and unsightly trunk with the luxuriance of 
| their feliage, is abated, they are swept without re- 
| gard to the putrescent receptable of the worthless 
_and noxious herbage of an uncultivated soil. 

Even the works of the great masters of satire, 
though splendid with invention and glowing with 
wit are studied with ardour gradually decreasing, 
as the remembrance of the incidents they record, 
becomes fainter by age. For one, who peruses 
Hudibras with delight in our time, there were fifty 
among the subjects of Charles. 

Such will probably be the fate of this poem; but 
many will be desirous, that it should first produce 
the effect, for which it seems so well adapted. 

Whoever reads Democracy Unveiled with can- 
dour, even if his muscles be distorted with anguish 
by the castigation, so liberally bestowed on the 
rulers of the most numerous party in this country, 
will readily credit the assertion of the author, that 
‘personal animosity is not among the motives 
which produced this poem.” Though the snaart 
of the culprit under the beadle’s lash be little alle- 
viated by the knowledge, that his demerits have 
long required this exertion of justice; yet the 
public will remember that the punishment is not 
inflicted through wantenness, nor aggravated by 
malice. 

The poet in his commencement says, 

I would not wantonly annoy,— 
Would no one’s happiness destroy. 
None lives, I say with honest pride, who 
Despises slander more, than J do— 

and next assigns the reason of his satire, 
I'll lash each knave, that’s now in vogue, 
Mercly because he is a rogue. 

This poem is divided into six parts, between 
which however the connexion is not easily discern- 
ed. Canto Ist. called the ‘Tocsin, briefly discloses 
his plan, and concludes with an apostrophe to his 
adversaries. 

Now, since ye are a ruffian crew, 
As honest Jack Ketch ever knew; 


Have chang’d your names, as well as courses, 
Like folks, who trade in stealing horses, &c. 





* Among these, the words of Ignatius are too re. 
markable to be omitted. ‘‘ Forthis cause” (7. e. for 





having felt and handled Christ’s body after his resur- 
| rection, and being convinced, as he expresses it, by his 
flesh and spirit) “they” (Peter and those who were 
present with him at Christ’s appearance) ‘* despised 
deata, and were found to be above it.” 
Cc. iil. 


{ Tertuilian’s Apol. c. 44, 


Epist. Smyr. 
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The second part of IIluminism, is energetic 
and well conducted. The earnestness of the au- 
thor has condensed his usual leviiy, and the rhyme 
becomes more regular and dignified. 

In the next Canto, Mobocracy, is an anachron- 
ism of so little use, that perhaps the author, so far 
from intending to derive advantage from it, in the 
hurry of composition did not observe it. The re 
bellion of 1786 is represented, as one of the con- 
sequences of that spirit, excited by the revolutiona- 
ry preceeding in France. 

The fourth part, which takes its title from the 
President of the United States, contains “ high 
matter,” worthy to be examined by his friends and 
his foes. 

Canto 5th, the Gibbet of Satire is the most hu- 
merous of the whole. The principal labourers in 
the cause of democracy are here introduced to re- 
ceive their reward; and so little deference does the 
author pay to the common notion ef poetic justice, 
that a new recruit. purchased from England, re- 
ceives his honours, so nearly resembling those of 
a veteran of twenty years’ service in this town, and 
so blended with them, that it is difficult to adjudge 
the superiority to either. But, “ when two men 
ride on a horse together, one must ride behind.” 
Conspicuous above all others in this mock exceu- 
tion is the gentleman, who lately resigned the office 
of attorney-general of the United States. His last 
words and dying speech to the court is versified in 
a manner irresistibly ludicrous. 

The last Canto contains the author's monition 
to his countrymen, in which is more good sense, 
than poetry. 

Of the notes to the poem we may remark. that 
they are chiefly serious and closely connected with 
the text. The best is upon the principles of Godwin. 

When the author publishes a new edition, to 
which the success of the first, as it is said, has en- 
couraged him, he may easily enlarge his note on 
the 99th page. An ignorant, noisy, and mischie- 
vous fanatic in a neighbeuring town has lately proved, 
and published his proofs, that Mr. Jefferson is the 
sixth angel, mentioned in the book of revelation. 
Are the days of Cromwell about to return? 

Amid exuberance of thought, we are sometimes 
offended by repetition. In one place we find the 
bludgeon of satire and in the next couplet the 
whipping post of satire, where the author meantto 
convey but ene idea. Incuria fudit. 

in a late number of the Monthly Anthology a 
judicious critic, reviewing a former poem of this 
author, has said. that he recieves no pleasure from 
rhymes, * when the corresponding sounds are far 
ther from the end of the line, than the penult syl- 
labic.” But in such compositions, as these, we 
know no reason, why the succession of rhyme 
should net begin with the antepenult. Jf only by 
poetical license the double line be introduced, may 
not the same license lawfully extend to the triple 
rhyme? .Sil double rhymes seem distorted and un- 
natural, and it is this, perhaps, that affords us the 
amusement, we receive from them. From the 
ditliculty of its composition the triple rhyme can- 
not often recur; and Butler has shewn us, that its 
effect is great. How often have we observed the 
particularity of this couplet, 

‘ There was an ancient sage philosopher, 

Who had read Alexander Koss over.’ 
Of Trulia we are toid, 

‘ She laid about in fight more busily, 

Than th’ Amazonian dame Penthesile ’ 

The best double rhyme in Democracy Unveiled 

is, 

No dancing bear, whipt round a stake, or 

Wild whirligipging shaking Quaker. 
And on page 84ta the reader will find an equally 
favourable specimen of these anomalous triple 
rhymes, which we have defended. 

Democracy Unveiled should be read by every 
person in the community, especially by the mic- 
diing class of ciuzens, for whom it seems chiefly 
mtenacde 
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LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
KENT ASSIZES. 


MERCHANT Ue HOADLEY-——-SEDUCTIONe 


This was an action for a trespass, in entering the 
plaintiff’s dwelling house, and debauching his 
daughter. ‘lhe defendant had pleaded that he en- 
tered the house by license of the plaintiff: 

The plaintiff’s daughter stated she was 22 years 
of age; she always lived with her father. The 
defendant became acquainted with her very early, 
and was her suitor; at last she became pregnant, 
and was delivered of a child, which is since dead. 
He used to visit her at nights, after her father was 
in bed: but he always said he would marry her. 
Some time afterwards she met him at Bow Beech 
fuir. He then had with him the woman he has 
since married, and she was so hurt that she retired 
in tearsinto anotherroom. He followed her, and 
renewed his addresses, and begged her to dance with 
him; she did dance with him, and their acquaintance 
was renewed. He aguin visited her privately, and 
she was again pregnant. 


The Chief Justice here interposed, and said, that 
he did not think what passed after the second preg- 
nancy could be evidence; if it could, a man might 
every year maintain an action for the pregnancy ol 
his daughter. His lordship also observed. that this 
action was rather singular; it was the first instance 
he had ever heard of am action after a second child ; 
but certainly the Jury would not give damages foi 
the second offence; and his opinion was. that the 
lateness of the action shewed, that it was not found- 
ed in an honourable feeling, but in a spint of revenge. 
—Verdict for the plaintifl—Damages 20s. 


POLITE LITERATURE. 
[From a British Essayist. ] 


ON INSCRIPTIONS AND THE LAPIDARY STYLE, 


As the space on monuments, columns, and sepul- 
chres, which admits of inscription, is usually too 
little to contain many words; it is necessary that 
the words which its limits are capable of receiving, 
should be expressive of as much meaning as words 
are able to convey, and be couched ina style as 
forcible as rhetoric can devise. 


The smallness of the space devoted to the writ- 
ing and the trouble and difficulty of writing on 
stone, matble, and brass, were the reasons why 
abbreviations abounded on the ancient descrip- 
tions, and indeed furnish the principle of that rule 
which prescribes for them a laconic brevity of style. 
Convenience or necessity are the foundation of all 
rules which are worth observation. 

Indeed, if these causes for brevity had not exist- 
ed, it would have been still very desirable, since 
inscriptions were to be read by the passenger as he 
journeyed on his way, to whom it might not be con- 
venient to be detained ; and since, also, it was to be 
wished, that they might be remembered as well as 
read, brevity certainly facilitated this desirable pur- 
pose. 

But brevity alone would be a poor recommenda- 
tion of the lapidary style. It admits of point, anti- 
thesis, harmony, and sublimity. It is a style par- 
ticipating of prose and poetry; in a due mixture of 
which consists its peculiar character. The cold, 
the dull. the humble. and tire mean, it rejects with 
contempt. Whatever is noble in sentiment, or for- 
cible in expression, whatever is lively, animated, 
nervous, and emphatic, forms an essential ingredi- 
ent inthe lapidary style. 

The churches, and church-yards, of England, 
furnish many examples of sepulchral inscriptions 
which would do honour to the best ages of antiqul- 
ty. Atthe same time they exhibit others, which 
excite sentiments very unnatural in a church or 
church-yard; those arising from the absurd and the 


| laughabie. 





For the credit of the country, in the eyes of fo. 
reigners as well as natives, I therefore think it would 
be right, if the rectors and vicars of parishes were 
to claim the privileges of revising and correctin 
the epitaphs which are to be consigned to posterity 
by the faithful marble. It might, indeed, be consj. 
dered as an infringement of liberty, if they were to 
assume a right to dictate the matter of an epitaph; 
but to reform the style, and to prevent the appear. 
ance of ridiculous and ungrammatical inscriptions, 
would be to consult the honour of the defunct, and 
of the surviving friend. Every epitaph, at least from 
the meaner peuple, should be submitted, in manu. 
script, to the clergyman of the parish, before it js 
given to the stone-cutter to be indelibly engraved, 
Travellers would then visit the repositories of the 
dead with improvement and rational pleasure; I say 
rational pleasure, for the pleasure which they now 
often derive from laughing at the absurdity of the 
tomb-stone, is such as reason cannot approve. 


Westminster-Abbey affords many fine models; 
but it would have afforded more, if many of the 
epitaphs had not been merely historical. Monu- 
ments intended to perpetuate characters, which 
might afford topics for the sublime and _ pathetic, 
present a tedious detail of dates, as little affecting 
tie heart as acommon paragrapi: in a newspaper 
snnouncing a death, or an article in the parish re. 
gister. It appears indeed, that much more reli- 
ance is placed on the sculpter of the tomb, than on 
the writer of the epitaph; whereas, a very plain 
tablet, with a fine inscription, would redound more 
.o the fame of the departed and of his family, ‘han 
the mausoleum of a monarch, or the most “‘exqui- 
site Chisseling of a Bacon or Roubiilliac. 


It isa question, whether epitaphs on extraordina- 
ry persons should be in Latin or in English? At- 
tached, as ] acknowledge myself, to the elegance of 
the Lain language in the lapidery style, | rather 
vive a preference to English, for the obvious rea- 
son of its greater intelligibility. We find many 
excellent epitaphs in Latin, in country churches 
and church-yards, where scarcely any one enters 
once in seven years, who understands Latin, save 
the minister of the parish. Nothing, in such ca- 
ses, is usually known of the party, by the common 
parishioner, but his name. The principal end of 
the monument is therefore defeated, by the writing 
in an unknown tongue. And, indeed, in churches 
more frequented by scholars than rural places of 
worship. Why should not the epitaphs be equally 
obvious to ali? The English language is able to 
express every idea of the human mind with force 
and beauty ; and there are examples of epitaphs in 
English cemeteries which equal, in every excel- 
lence of style, the’ best inscriptions of ancient 
Greece and Rome. 

Latin is, indeed, confessedly well adapted to the 
style of inscriptions; but that it is not intelligible 
to all who may wish to read the epitaph, is a suffi- 
cient reason for its rejection from the greater part 
of monumental inscriptions. The best reason for 
its use is, that it enables foreigners, unacquainted 
with English, to read them ; but though foreigners 
may frequently visit Westminster-abbey, yet their 
presence im country churches is too rare to require 
such a piece of complaisance, as, while it accommo- 
dates them, must be inconvc nient to the natives, the 
neighbours, and the parishioners. 

k.pitaphs are either in verse or prose; and it 
may admit of inquiry, whether verse or prose is to 
be preferred. Verse is more easily remembered, 
anc there are certamly many very fine ones in 
verse; but yet I rather prefer a measured prose. I 
think the best epitaphs, both in Latin and English, 
are in that sort of prose. which, though it is not cone 
hned to metre, is tormed by the ruies of a rhythm, 
bighly gratifying to the ear, and capable of exhibit- 
‘ug the most striking beauties of splendid compo- 
' SItiOR. 


But th: lapidary style, though most frequently 





| used in sepuichral insciiptions, is not confined to 
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gnera. It is required on statues, obelisks, and pub- 
fic buildings ; and many fine pieces of art are dis- 
graced by the tablet which gives the history of 
the person, event, or foundation, intended to be ho- 
noured by it. Artists, founders, and public societies 
should bestew as much pains in the style of the in- 
scription, as on sculpturing the block, polishing 
the surface, or adorning the pile by architecturai 
embellishments. 

[ cannot quit the subject without remarking, 
that there is now a prevailing mode of cutting the 
jetters on the tablet, which injures the inscription, 
by rendering its real beauties less obvious to the 
reader. For the sake of gaining room, the lines 
are not separately inscribed as they were written, 
but joined together with tasteless continuity. ‘Thus 
the rhythm that was judiciously marked by the 
writer, is confounded ; and not easily to be develop- 
ed, but by eyes and ears more delicate and critical, 
than usually belong to the majority of passengers, 
or the common readers of monumental inscrip- 
tionSe 

=== 
MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
A LETTER TO THE PRINTER OF A LONDON PAPER. 
Mr. Printer, 

Since the present military mania has seized the 
inhabitants of this once peaceable town, i have not 
had one minute’s happiness: you must know the 
infection very soon spread itself into my family: 
my husband, who was what is called @ good sort of 
a man, and would do whatever I bid him, 1s now be- 
come a very tyrant. If 1 ask him for a few 
guineas for a new gown [you know, Mr. Printer, 
a tradesman’s wife ough to go decent], he makes 
me no other reply but guéick march! li he wants 
his dinner, he bids mé order arms, and his supper 
must be got ready in ordinary time. We had a 
few friends te dine with us last Sunday, and instead 
of saying grace decently, as he used te do, he called 
out aftention—handle arms: and his grace after 
dinner is now shut fans! Yet if | offer to expostu- 
late with him on account of his extravagance, he 
tells me, be’ll give me such a volley as shall dring 
my rear rank to close order; but this is nothing to 
the confusion it makes in the house: not a mio/t, 
broom, or sfiit, in short any thing that has a handle 
to it, but goes to rack; he mistakes every thing of 
the kind for a musket, and the servants are all as 
mad as himself. It was but yesterday that I caught 
him in the back ware-heuse teaching them what 
he calls the manual. The cook was furnished with 
a spit, the housemaid had shouldered my best hair 
broom, and John, the porter, was frresenting arms 
with the shop-scraper; my son, Jackey, formed 
the ight infantry at a distance, ¢traiing arms with 
the poker, while my good man gave the word of 
command; indeed they had secreted themselves se 
effectually that I. ould never have found them 
but for the noise they made in marching and cow 
ter marching ; however, as I surfirized them before 
they could recover arms or firime and load, 1 very 
soon broke the line, and put the whole regiment to 
Jight.—But this, Mr. Printer, is not the worst mis- 
fortune that I expect from this rage for maneuvring, 
for between you and I, I am afraid we shall ma- 
heuvre away allour customers. My busband has 
laid aside all his former modesty, and talks in the 
true military style of importance. I heard him call 
the other day to the great man at the other end of 
the town, whom he scarce before dared to look at, 
how is’t comrade? and when ’Squire Gaukey called, 
to let us know he had not forgot the bill he owed us 
f about two years standing, instead of thanking the 
yentleman, as tradesmen, you know, ought to doy he 
hut to the door, and bid the coachman fo the right 
wheel, This very morning I was obliged to send 
ustice Bubble’s Aouse-keefier (a very pretty kind of 
woman) away, because nobody could be found to 
Serve her; my husband was gone to dri// in the 
‘Own-hall, my son was wheeling to the right by di- 
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visions, and forming filatoons; the shop-man was 
exercising incog. in a neighbour's garden a few 
doors off, and the porter was friming and loading 


in the pantry. The only comfort I feel, is, that 
my husband is not the only one that is thus altered. I 
happened to ask Mr. Squeeze’m, an old neighbour 
of ours in a brown George, what news there was? 
and he answered, dlue with a red collar ; and another, 
on my asking the price of a piece of dimity, as- 
sured me nothing became a soldier 80 much as white 
frantaloone. * 

Perhaps, Mr. Printer, you are yourself occasion- 
ally empleyed in friming and in handling the /ke, 
as well as in distributing the frrimer and fica: if so, 
I expect you will order me to right about face and 
retreat. I shall, therefore, only add that I shall, 
like my husband, but in a different sense, support 
arms iu the hope that this will be a short inconve- 
nience; that our enemies will be convinced by this 
universal display of patriotic spirit, that English- 
men have but one hand and one heart in repelling 
from their coasts the ravagers of Europe, the des- 
troyers of order and security, and the scourges of 
human nature. 

BARBARA BLUNDERBUSS. 
FROM THE TOY-SHOP OF MESSRS. VERBAL AND 
TROCHEE, 


In the 4th act of Shakspeare’s King Lear, Edgar, 
as a peasant in the counury scene at Dover cliffs, 
calls to Gloster: 


*“ Come on, sir, here’s the place—stand still. 
How fearful 

And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low! 

The crows and choughs, that wing the midway 
air, 

Shew scarce so gross as beetles. Half way down 

Hangs one that gathers samphire ; dreadful trade ! 

Methinks he seems no bigger than his head.” 


Looking into the London Review for 1799, we 
find in the annunciation of “ Warner's second 
walk through Wales,” the following concise dis- 
cription of the dreadful trade above mentioned 
The second quoted paragraph contains an anecdote. 
which, although not decorated with the ficéitious 
horrors of modern novelists, will seemingly trans- 
port the reader in anxious and fearful dizziness to 
the precipice, and more than once remind him of 
topifiling down headlong. 

“ Though the cliff does not present to the eye so 


formidable a descent as the famous one at Dover, | 


in the animated description of our great dramatic 
bard; yet it is sufficiently deep to excite our won- 
der at the hazardous practice, which is very com- 
men among the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
villages, at the proper season of the year.—I mean 
the practice of gathering the crithmum mavitinum, 
or rock samphire, which grows in great plenty alone 
the ledges and down the perpendicular sides of the 
cliff. Shakspeare, you may recollect, alludes to 
this mode of livelihood, and calls it; as he well might, 
“ a dreadful trade”’—for few avocations are attend- 
ed with so much danger. The method is simply this: 
the samphire gatherer takes with him a stout rone, 
and an iron crow-bar, and proceeds to the cliff. 
Fixing the latter firmly into the earth at the brow 
of the rock, and fastening the former with equal 
security to the bar, he takes the rope in his hand, 
ind boldly drops over the head of the rock, lower- 
ing himself gradually till he reaches the crevices in 
which the samphire is found. Here he loads his 
basket or bag with the vegetable, and then ascends 
again to the top of the cliff by means of the rope. 
Carelessness or casualty, in a calling so perilous as 
this, will sometimes produce terrible accidents. 
T s related one to us, which, though not ter- 
minating fatally, was so full of horror, that, to use 
a vulgar, though very expressive phrase, it made 
our blood run cold. 

“ A few years since one of these adventurers 
went alone to the spot we are speaking of, to follow 
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his accustomed tradee He fixed his crow-bar, 
attached the cord to it, and descended the face of 
the rock. In the course of a few minutes. he 
reached a ledge, which gradually retiring inwards, 
stood some feet within the perpendicular, and over 
which the brow of the cliff beetled consequently in 
the same proportion. busily employed in gather- 
ing samphire, and attentive only to the object of 
profit, the rope suddenly dropped from his hand, 
and after a few oscillations, but all without his reach, 
became stationary at the distance of four or five 
feet from him. Nothing could exceed the horror 
of his situation—above was a rock of sixty or seven- 
ty feet in height, whose projecting brow would defy 
every attempt of his to ascend it, and prevent every 
effort of others to render him assistance. Below 
was a perpendicular descent of one hundred feet, 
terminated by ragged rocks, over which the surge 
was breaking with dreadful violence. Before him 
was the rope, his only hope of safety—his only 
means of return; but hanging at such a tantalizing 
distance as baifled all expectation of his reaching it! 
Our adventurer was, fortunately, young, active, re- 
solute—He therefore quickly determined what plan 
to adopt. Collecting ali his powers into one effort, 
and springing boldly from the ledge, he threw 
himself into the dreadful vacuum, and dashed at the 
suspended rope! The desperate exertion was suc- 
cessfull; he caught the cord, and in a short time 
was once more at the top of the rock.”’ 
[Troy Gazzette; 

A man of genuine rectitude, is opposed by envy 
and expects to meet ingratitude. He follows, never- 
theless, the dictates of his conscience, aud the in- 
trepid emotions of his heart. 

It is not uncommon to see men, who are sepae 
rately of the soundest judgments, and the greatest 
ability, forgetting, when they are in a body, the 
principles of their private good sense, and follow- 
ing the impulse given by those, who are the hottest 
headed among them. 

He, who remembers Dean Swift’s merry version 
of the Irish song, “O Rourke’s noble fare will ne’er 
be forgot,’’ cannot fail to be diverted with the fol- 
lowing by Dibdin, which very quaintly describes 
the incidents at an Hibernian wedding. and by the 
well known tune of TID RE I, has produced much 
merriment in the Theatres. 

Sure you won’t hear 
What roaring cheer 

Was spread at Paddy’s wedding O, 
And how so gay 
They spent ‘he day, 

From the chur. hiig to the bedding O; 
First, book in hand, came father Quipes 
With the Bride’s dada, the Bailey O, 


While, all the way to church, the pipes 
Struck up a lilt so gail) QO. 


Then there was Matt, 
And sturdy Pat, 
And merry Morgan Murphy O, 
And Murdoch Mags, 
And Tirlogh Skaggs, 
M‘Lochlan, and Di, Durfey O; 
And then the girls, drest out in wip¢s, 
Led on by Tad O’Reilly O, 
All jigging, as the merry pipes 
Struck up a lilt so gaily Q. 





When Pat was ask’d 
Would his love last? 

The chancel echoed wid laughter O; 
Arrah fait, cried Pat, 
You may say dat 

To the end of the world—and after Of 
Then tenderly her hand he gripes, 
And kisses her genteely O, 
While, all in tune the merry pipes 
Struck up a lilt so gaily QO. 


Now a roaring set 
At dinner are met, 
So frolicksome and so frisky O; 
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Patatoes galor, 
A skirraig, or more, 

And a flowing madder of whisky O; 
To the bride’s dear health round went the swipes, 
That her joys might be nightly and daily O, 
And still as they guttled, the merry pipes 
Struck up a lilt so gaily O. 


And then at night, 
Oh! What delight 

To see them all footing and prancing O! 
An opera or ball 
Were nothing at all, 

Compar’d to the style of their dancing O; 
And then to see old father Quipes, 
Beat time with his shelaly O; 
While the chaunter wid his merry pipes, 
Struck up a lilt so gaily O. 


And now the knot 
So tipsy are got, 
They'll all go to sleep without rocking O; 
So the bridemaids fair, 
Now gravely prepare 
For throwing of the stocking O; 
And round to be sure did not go the swipes, 
At the bride’s expense so freely O; 
While to wish them good night, the merry pipes 
Struck up a lilt so gaily O. 

Among the many executions which take place in 
England, few instances, perhaps, occur, in which the 
depravity of human nature is so strikingly exhibited, 
as in the following, detailed in a London print of the 
2d March : 


Yesterday morning, Richard Haywood, for cut- 
ting and maiming Benjamin Chantry; and John 
Tennent, fer a burglary in the house of Robert 
Shawe, Esq. were executed before the debtor’s door 
in the Old Bailey, pursuant to their sentence. 


The former of these miserable men, ever since 
sentence of death was passed upon him, had behaved 
with unexampled depravity. He never attempted 
to deny his guilt, but, on the contrary, seemed to 
exult in it, and often regretted he had not done a 
deed more deserving of death. It was his constant 
boast that he would, on the scaffold, surpass the 
notorious Arbershaw in evincing his contempt of 
death; and he constantly endeaveured to insti! into 
the mind of his feilow-sufferer, those diabolical 
principles which he had imbibed himself, 


On Thursday night, when Allport, the under- 
taker, was about to remove him to his cell, he drew 
outa clasp knife, which he had concealed about him, 
and with horrid imprecations threatened his life. 
The keeper tampered with him until he had put away 
the knife, when he seized and chained him to the 
wall, net allowing him a larger range then three 
inches. . This severity produced no effect; he was 
continually imprecating curses on all those who had 
been the means of bringing him to punishment. 
The chaplain’s offer to assist him in his devotions 
in the cell, he rejected with scorn. 

At an early hour yesterday morning, both the 
prisoners being allowes\ to walk in the press-yard, 
Dr. Ford again importuned Hayweod to pray, when 
the misguided wretch called him by every oppro- 
brious name he could think of. He never once 
seemed to contemplate his situation, but employed 
the time he was permitted to stay inthe yard, in 
exhorting his companion to die game. Tennant 
betrayed no violence, notwithstanding it was evideni 
that he was greatly influenced by the advice of his 
companion, and apparently his thoughts were alto- 
gether occupied by religion. 

As the suggestion of Mr. Holdsworth the city 
Marshal, he made some alteration in his dress. 
This officer finding his advice attended to in this 
instance, entreated him no lenger to follow the evil 
counsel of Haywood, but to employ the moments 
he had left in a christian-like manner. ‘lennant 
shed tears, shewed some contrition, and sufferec 
the ordinary to attend him to the scaffold. Whe 
the time for quitting the court-yard arrived, Fla) 
wood calied to a fiend who was present to delive: 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


took an old jacket, and a pair of shoes and put them 
on. * Thus,” says he, * will I defeat the prophecies 
of my enemies :—They have often said I would die 
in my coat and shoes, and I am determined to die 
in neither.” Being told it was time to be conduct- 
ed to the scaffold, he cheerfully attended the sum- 
mons, having first eat some bread and cheese and 
drank a quantity of coffee. Before, however. he 
departed, he called out in a loud voice to the pri- 
soners, who were looking through the windows at 
him, ‘ farewel, my lads, 1 am just a going off, 
Gop bless you.” 

In the following lines may be found that simpli- 
city of sentiment and expression, which are the 
peculiar characteristics of Scottish numbers. 

O TELL ME HOW FOR TO WOO. 
BY HECTOR MACNEILLy ESQ- 


Oh! tell me, bonie young lassie! 

Oh tell me how for to woo! 

Oh tell me, bonie sweet lassie! 

Oh tell me how for to woo! 

Say, maun I roose your cheeks like the morning? 
Lips like the roses fresh moisten’d wi’ dew ? 

Say, maun I roose your een’s pawkie scorning? 
Oh! tell mie how for to woo! 


Far hae I wander’d to see the dear lassie! 

Far hae I ventur’d acrose the saut sea! 

Far hae I ventur’d owre moorland and mountain, 
Houseless, and weary, sleep’d cauld on the lea! 
Ne’er hae I tried yet to mak luve to onie; 

For ne’er loo’d I onie till ance I loo’d you; 

Now we’re alane in the green-wood sae bonie! 
—QOh! tell me how for to woo! 


‘‘ What care I for your wand’ring, young laddie! 
What care I for your crossing the sea! 

It was na for naithing ye left poor young Peggy; 
It was for my tocher ye cam to court me ,— 

Say, hae ye gowd to busk me aye gawdie? 
Ribbans, and perlins, and breast-kno's enew? 

A house that is canty, wi’ walth in’t my laddie? 
Without this ve never need try for to woo.” 


‘< | hae na gowd to busk ye aye gawdie! 

I canna buy ribbands and perlins, enew! 

I’ve naithing to brag o’, house or o' plenty! 

I’ve little to gie but a heart that is true— 

I cam na for tocher—I ne’er heard o’ onie; 

I never loo’d Peggy nor e’er brak my vow— 

I’ve wander’d poor fool! for a face fauce as bonie! 
—l little thought this was the way for to woo!” 


‘« Hae na ye roos’d my cheeks like the morning 
Hae na ye roos’d my cherry red mou! 

Hae na ye come owre sea, moor, and mountain, 
What mair, Johnie, need ye to woo? 

Far hae ye wander’d, I ken my dear laddie! 

Now that ye’ve found me, there’s na cause to rue; 
Wi’ health we'll hae plenty—I’ll ne’er gang gawdie, 
I ne’er wish’d for mair than a heart that is true.” 


She hid her fair face in her true lover’s bosom; 
The saft iear o’ transport fill’d ilk lover’s ee ; 
‘he burnie ran sweet by their side as they sabbit, 
And swee: sang the mavis aboon on the tree. 
He clasp’d her, he press’d her, and ca’d her his hinny, 
Aud aften he tasted her hinny-sweet mou; 
And ay ’tween ilk smack she sigh’d to her Johnie— 
*¢ Oh! laddie!—weel can ye woo! 


Explanations.—Maun, signifies must. Een’s, eyes. 
Pawkie,sly. .ocher, marriage portion. Gowd, gold 
Canty, merry. Fauce, false. Mou, mouth. Mair, 
more. Ilk, each. Burnie, rivulet. 

— 
ORIGIN <L. POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
Mr. OL pscuooL, 

Observing that you request a translation of some litile 
poetic pieces, written by a young man of my acquain 
tance, and published in the New French Journal, Le 
Petit Censeur, Lhave attempted the following, which, 
if it has no other merit, is a close imitation of the 
metre and seuse of the original. } 

POLYGLOTT. 
STANZAS TO HOPE. 
Hail, heavenly Hope, whose cheering pow’r 
Plays joyously around the heart, 
Ana, watchful o’er the pensive hour, 





When on thy bosom we repose, 
Enjoyment has its fullest scope. 

If pleasure be the full-blown rose, 
‘The bud of it is surely Hope. 


Frail vessels, toss’d by adverse wind, 

With thy fire anchor safely lie. 
Thee only faithtul do we find 

When friends inconstant frem us fly. 
In spite of massive bolts, we see 

In dungeon glooms thy form appear. 
If hell itself ae frightful be, 

It is becauee thou art not there. 


Sweet nurse of pleasure, and of rest! 
Love’s sharpest pangs thy balm can stay ; 
And, nourisned by thy foet’ring breast, 
A thousand Cupids round us play. 
And as, at length, (his troubles past) 
Man gains the summit of his joy, 
If on thy lap he rest at last, 
He finds content, without alloy. 
(From the * Petit Censeur.”’) 
INVOCATION A L’AURORE, 
PAROLKS FT MUSIQUE DE MENKI IY. 


Viens, Aurore, 
Je t'implore, 
Je suis gai quand je te voi 
La bergére, 
Qui m’est chere, 
Est vermeille comme toi. 


L’ambroisie, 

Bien choisie, 
Hébé la nourrit 4 part; 

Et sa bouche.- 

Quand j’y touche, 
Me parfume de nectar. 


Elle est blonde, 
Sans seconde ; 

Elle a la taille a la main: 
Sa prunelle, 
Euincelle, 

Comme l’astre du matin.: 


Pour entendre, 
Sa voix tendre, 
On déserte le hameau ; 
Et ‘l'ytire, 
Qui soupire, 
Fait taire son chalumeau. 


Les trois Graces, 
Sur sestraces, — 
Font naitre un essaim d’Amours ; 
La sagesse, 
La justesse 
Accompagnent ses discours. 


EPIGRAM. 


“ Pay me my money !” Robin cried 

To Richard, whom he quickly spy’d, 
And by the collar seiz’d the blade, 
Swcaring he'd be that moment paid: 
Base Richard instant made reply, 

(Aud struck poor Robin in the eye,) 
There’s my own mark, in dlack and white, 
A rove 6f hand, and faid at sight ! 
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